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THE LOTUS LEAF 

A SECTION OF THE LOTUS MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO 

THE DESCRIPTION OF BUSINESS ESTABLISHMENTS 

OF UNUSUAL CHARACTER AND IMPORTANCE 

A Noted Family of Fine Art Publishers 




N 1880, more 
than thirty years 
after M.Adolphe 
Braun had foun- 
ded at Dornach, 
in Alsace, the 
establishment 
now of world- 
wide reputation and with more than 
sixty years of achievement back of it, 
M. Paul de Saint-Victor wrote a pre- 
face to the Braun catalogue. This cata- 
logue formed in itself a monument to 
a man, then but recently taken away, 
who had applied his genius to an in- 
dustry which he brought to the highest 
degree of perfection, and to an art of 
which he was one of the most enthu- 
siastic and useful devotees. 

What is now an art-industry bounded 
only by the limits of the civilised world, 
had a small beginning. At first it was 
stereoscopy that was indebted to M. 
Braun for wonderful results. In his 
house he centered what may be called 
portrait-maps of the world. The Cross 
of the Legion of Honor and numerous 
medals awarded at exhibitions were 



the recompense of his early labours. 
But M. Braun had a broader and 
higher ambition. There was the soul 
of an artist in that superlatively pre- 
eminent business man. From views of 
nature he turned his lenses towards the 
marvels of what is great in art and he 
applied to the works of the masters the 
admirable process which he used. 

This method, called the carbon pro- 
cess, perfected by M. Braun, has in the 
first place the advantage of being unal- 
terable. It gives to the photographic 
proof the aesthetic stability of a print. 
The ray of light bites into the plate 
with the firmness of a graver. The 
exactness of the Braun reproductions 
of drawings often defies the eye of an 
expert. The whole series of inks and 
every shade of pencil are transferred 
from the originals to the copies by a 
sort of marvellous echo. Up to M. 
Braun's time photography neither 
could nor would reproduce drawings 
made with three pencils and enriched 
with water colours, nor seize the trans- 
lucent coloring of paper made yellow 
by time which, in the proofs, always 
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became a carbon black. The photo- 
graphic apparatus, as improved by M. 
Braun, transferred the work of a mas- 
ter from one sheet to another, both in 
substance and in spirit — in the purity 
of its Hnes and in the age of its creases, 
in the real value of its tones and in the 
sheen with which time has tinted it. 
One sees the original, one possesses 
it, one feels it. The prestige of age 
addstothecharm 
of its beauty. The 
magic of illusion 
can go no further. 

Armed with 
his effective pro- 
cesses M. Braun 
undertook the 
conquest of all 
the Museums. 
Without subven- 
tion, without 
patronage, by his 
own force of will 
and industry, he 
reproduced and 
literally made his 
own for the pub- 
lic benefit, the 
finest drawings 
in all Europe; 
and, later on, the 
paintings. He 
actually rescued 
from obscurity thousands of unknown 
masterpieces, among which, without 
specifying the works of numerous 
charming masters of the second and 
third order, may be counted by hun- 
dreds, works of Leonardo, Raffaelle, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Correggio, 
Paul Veronese, Rembrandt, Rubens 
and Albert Diirer. 

The scope of his immense under- 
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taking constantly enlarging itself, very 
soon comprised all the collections of 
the great capital cities. Nine hundred 
drawings chosen from the Louvre, 
eleven hundred from the Albertina in 
Vienna, one thousand and twenty- 
seven from the Uffizi in Florence, the 
entire collection of the Ambrosian li- 
brary in Milan, with its eighty draw- 
ings of Leonardo and its Raffaelle 

Cartoons of the 
school of Athens, 
superior in con- 
servation and 
interest to the 
fresco itself, 
three hundred 
and twenty-three 
drawings from 
the Academy col- 
lection at Venice, 
one hundred and 
fifty from the 
grand ducal gal- 
lery at Saxe Wei- 
mar, all the Hol- 
beins of the Basle 
Museum, all the 
drawings of Raf- 
faelle and Mich- 
ael Angelo at 
Oxford, the ad- 
mirable drawings 
of the British 
Museum and of Dresden, the Car- 
toons of Raffaelle now at South Ken- 
sington, the celebrated Wicar collec- 
tion at Lille, and then reproductions 
of the drawings of the great modern 
French classical painters, Prud'hon, 
Gleyre, Bida, Corot, Millet and Chen- 
avard, further augmented this inesti- 
mable treasure. It is indeed no exag- 
geration to compare the service which 
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M. Braun rendered to art by his enter- 
prise to that which the eariiest printers 
rendered to hterature in multiplying 
by the press the works of the ancient 
classical authors. These thousands of 
drawings and paintings 
which his method of 
publication have repro- 
duced and continues to 
reproduce ad tn/imtum, 
were even more un- 
known and inaccessible 
than were in the fifteenth 
century the ancient man- 
uscripts of the Greek and 
Latin authors. Scattered 
far and wide in so many 
centres, stored up for 
the most part in almost 
inaccessible portfolios, m • i • ^ x • 

i^ ' Mane Louise de Tassis 

almost as secret even as 
buried underground treasures, or in 
private or public galleries widely sep- 
arated, these most precious sheets 
and canvasses saw the light only at 
long intervals for the delectation of a 
favoured few of the elect. The master 




verse of Dante, and the most humble 
coin will now practically ensure the 
possession of a splendid drawing or 
painting of Leonardo, which actually, 
all the gold of the world could not 
extract from its portfolio 
or frame. Everybody 
knows what a supersti- 
tious adoration the Mid- 
dle Ages attached to fa- 
mous manuscripts. The 
possession of a Homer 
or a Herodotus was dis- 
cussed in treaties be- 
tween European kings 
and Byzantine emperors. 
A prince in the thir- 
teenth century offered 
a seigniorial fief for a 
Livy. A contract of the 
same period shows us 
a psalter exchanged for a half-share 
farm. Once placed in the ''Lybrairie" 
of the sovereign, of the city or of the 
corporation which had acquired it, the 
precious volume attained the condition 
of a relic or a sacred object. Thence- 
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Arts and Sciences at the Sorbonne, Paris 



works in art have now, thanks to M. 
Braun, and his successors — his son 
and grandsons — obtained the vogue, 
the publicity of a printed page from a 
classic; the art thought of a Michael 
Angelo has become popularised like a 
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forward it left its shelf scarcely more 
frequently than a ciborium leaves its 
tabernacle. Sometimes it was fastened 
to the wall by a chain; to steal it was 
considered a sacrilege and anathema 
issued from its pages to strike the thief 
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with its lightning. Excommunication 
smote the rash person who would 
merely dare to take down from the 
place it occupied the ''Comedia Di- 
vina/' illuminated by Giulio Clovis. 
'' If anyone allows himself to be lack- 
ing in respect for this book, let him be 
anathema ! '' say inscriptions placed at 
the top of many ancient manuscripts. 
The famous Bible of Ariastein, kept in 
the British Museum, still more fierce, 
defended itself by a curse capable of 
putting to flight a troop of vandals : 
' ' Quem si quis abstulerit morte moria- 
tur, in sargine coquatur, caducus mor- 
bus instet eum, et febres, et rotetur, et 
suspendatur! Amen!'' (If anyone steals 
this book let him die a violent death, 
let him be roasted in an oven, let fevers 
and falling sickness devour him ! Let 
him be broken on the wheel and be 
hanged ! Amen !) 

' Printing isihvented and this immov- 
able manuscript takes on the wings of 
the flying leaf. It is scattered by all the 
winds, falls into every hand, enters 
every household. What was most rare 
has become numberless. Printing does 
in one day the work which it would 
have taken a multitude of copyists a 
century to finish. 

It is the same way with the drawings 
and paintings of the masters repro- 
duced by the publications of the Braun 
establishment at Dornach for its nu- 
merous depositories and branches. To 
their age-long imprisonment in muse- 
ums and galleries, has succeeded a 
world-wide circulation. Works of art 
as well as books have their press. M. 
Braun has been the Aldus and the 
Henricus Stephanus of the great clas- 
sics of drawing and painting. 

Aside from their value to the art- 



lover and student of art, these repro- 
ductions, when applied to teaching, 
render inappreciable services. What 
admirable object-lessons are offered by 
the diffusion of such great examples ! 
What talents may not be stimulated 
or revived by their observation, when 
placed within the reach of students. 
Sooner or later the selected drawings 
and paintings in the collections origi- 
nated by M. Braun and constantly 
being added to by his son and grand- 
sons, will drive from the schools the 
bad models which pervert talent in 
formation and corrupt taste at its 
source. They will substitute princi- 
ples for routine, originality for slavish 
imitation, the great art which inspires 
and vivifies for the false art which 
emaciates and sterilises. From his very 
first studies the pupil is initiated into 
the realms of pure beauty. He is intro- 
duced into the presence of the greatest 
masters. Exquisite and superb outlines 
will engrave themselves on his mem- 
ory. His mind will receive noble im- 
pressions. Life interpreted by art will 
appear to him no longer rendered 
weak and insipid by irksome imita- 
tions, but idealised by style or empha- 
sised by character. For Adolphe Braun, 
as must, indeed, have been apparent 
from the foregoing, did not confine 
himself to the reproduction of draw- 
ings. Some years before his death he 
undertook that of frescoes and paint- 
ings. The superiority of the methods 
employed by the house of Braun is 
again shown in its copies of these. 
There is nothing in contemporaneous 
photography comparable to its proofs 
from the museums of the Louvre and 
the Luxembourg, the chambers and 
loges of Raphael, frescoes from Flor- 
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ence and those from the Sistine Chapel The museums of The Hague and of 

which, for the first time show forth in Amsterdam, the Uffizi gallery of Flor- 
all their details some parts of the work ence, the paintings in the British Mu- 
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of Michael Angelo which are almost 
inaccessible to the eye and which a ray 
of sunlight patiently awaited can alone 
permit to be seen. 



Gainsborough 

seum and the Wicar Museum at Lille, 
the museums of Nancy, Neuchatel and 
Colmar, a large part of the fine exposi- 
tion of old masters exhibited in 1 874 at 
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the Palais Bourbon, besides sculptures 
from Rome, Florence, Milan, London 
and Paris have come to enlarge this 
important collection. 

To the house of Braun we owe the 
gallery of historic portraits gathered 
together at the Trocadero in 1878, the 
collection of old drawings recently 
exhibited at the Ecoledes Beaux-Arts, 
the fine series of drawings of the mas- 
ters belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and a great part of the works 
exhibited at the salon in 1877, ^^7^ 
and 1879. 

Among the important works under- 
taken by the firm was the colossal 
publication which perpetuates what 
remains of a whole world of master- 
pieces, half obliterated and destined 
to a destruction more or less proxi- 
mate — the " Frescoes of Italy from the 
Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury/' Through such works and its 
continuous issue of reproductions the 
house of Braun may be said to dis- 
seminate all the marvels of the human 
hand as applied to art. It is the centre 
of European art propaganda; its rnu- 
seum in action. 

Indeed, it would be difficult to enu- 
merate the comprehensiveness of the 
operations of MM. Braun in diffusing 
a knowledge of art. What goes before 
was written in 1880. In a preface to a 
later catalogue, M. Jouin writes that 
we find the firm active in Italy, Austria, 
Germany, England, Russia, Holland, 
Spain, France. At Dresden it is the 
Royal Gallery which the house of 
Braun has illustrated in no less than 
six hundred plates accompanied by an 
explanatory text by Dr. Woermann. 
At the Museum of the Hermitage 
nearly five hundred pictures have been 



reproduced, accompanied by a text 
from the pen of M. Paul Mantz, Hon- 
orary Director in general of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, and Dr. Bode; 
at Haarlem Frans Hals' famous pic- 
tures, with text by M. George Lafenes- 
tre, then curator in the Museum of the 
Louvre. 

Then there are the collections of the 
Stadel Museum at Frankfort, those of 
the famous gallery of Prince Liechten- 
stein at Vienna, the frescoes of Luini at 
Lugano, the Windsor Castle pictures, 
the Duke of Devonshire's ancient draw- 
ings at Chatsworth, and the Mantegna 
Cartoons at Hampton Court. The pic- 
tures by Murillo, Goya, Zurbaran and 
Alonso Cano, in the Academy of San 
Ferando, in Madrid, and the incom- 
parable collection of the Museum of 
the Prado in that city, with its scores 
of masterpieces by Velasquez, Murillo, 
Titianand Rubens are among the spoils 
from Spain. But one might go on in- 
definitely, or say, that wherever there 
is a special exhibition or a drawing 
or a painting worthy of reproduction, 
MM. Braun will be found at their post 
of duty. Their reproductions from the 
Louvre alone constitute an art treasure . 

Finally MM. Braun do not limit the 
field to the illustration of ancient pic- 
tures and drawings only. Each suc- 
cessive exhibition of modern works of 
art at the Paris Salons and modern ex- 
hibitions elsewhere have yielded fresh 
material to the vast yet ever increasing 
aggregate. 

To recapitulate : Braun & Co. might 
be called an ancestral house. The 
founder, the original Ad. Braun, was 
the grandfather of the present younger 
members of the firm, which, as estab- 
lished by him, was called Maison Ad. 
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Braun and located at Dornach, Alsace, 
where the firm now has an enormous 
establishment for printing from its 
numerous negatives and plates, and 
laboratories for ex- 
periment in im- 
proved processes 
of photography. 

A change in the 
firm's name was 
made to Braun et 
Cie, when Gaston 
Braun, the son of 
the founder, became 
a partner in the 
business; and when 

the founder died and a partnership 
was formed with M. Leon Clement, 
the firm became Braun, Clement and 
continued until M. 
Clement retired in 
1910, when the name 
was changed to Mai- 
son Ad. Braun et Cie, 
Braun & Co. Succes- 
sors. The firm is com- 
posed wholly of mem- 
bers of the family; 
MM. Gaston Braun; 
Gaston Braun, Jr., 
who is in personal 
charge at Dornach; 
Ad. Braun and Marcel 
Braun. Besides these 
members, M. Jean 
Braun is connected 
with the house as 
manager of the Braun 
picture department in 
the Louvre; M. Louis 
Braun, who is about 
to graduate from college, doubtless But what can be accomplished in a 
will soon be active in the business; short time by an old established, com- 
while M. Henri Braun is manager of plete and smooth working organiza- 
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an English art firm in Paris. All these 
young men are grandsons of the 
founder and sons of the present head 
of the firm. 

Mention of the 
Braun picture de- 
partment in the 
Louvre emphasises 
an important de- 
partment of the 
business. As the 
Braun firm has the 
distinction of being 
the official photo- 
graphers to the 
Louvre, it has the 
privilege of conducting a branch of its 
business in that museum. Recently, in 
fact no longer ago than last May, the 
house was appointed 
official photographers 
to all the Government 
Museums throughout 
France, an appoint- 
ment which gave 
them the right to 
establish branches in 
every one of these 
important institu- 
tions. The appoint- 
ment, however, was 
also a supreme test of 
the efficiency of the 
plant at Dornach. 
Under their contract 
with the government 
the MM. Braun had 
only three days in 
which to establish 
and stock the entire 
chain of new branches. 
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tion was shown by the fact that in 
three days this organization turned 
out a great many thousands of prints, 
and distributed and placed them in the 
new museum branches. 

In spite of their tremendous output 
all over the world, MM. Braun never 
have allowed themselves to become 
commercialised, but always have re- 
tained the high artistic spirit of the 
founder of the business. Even their in- 
stallation in Dornach, though in every 
waya practical working establishment, 
is most picturesque. It stands in the 
midst of a beautiful park where flow- 
ers and trees grow profusely. Gaston 
Braun, Jr. , is one of the most advanced 
thinkers in photography — an inventor 
of new processes and a student of 
every phase of the art, who spends 
hours in his laboratory. 

The firm maintains two Paris houses, 
its branches in the Louvre and other 
museums of France, a house in Lon- 
don, many local agents throughout 
Europe, and the New York branch, 
which is very important, because it 
takes care of the whole of the United 
States and Canada. This branch is 
under the management of M. Philippe 
Ortiz. 

One reason why the firm has re- 
ceived in Europe, as well as in America, 
such an amount of official recognition 
is on account of its work among the 



schools. This phase of its business 
already has been referred to, but it 
may be added that in this country it 
spares no money, time or effort to 
introduce into the schools fine repro- 
ductions of good art. As a result there 
hardly is an institution of note where 
prints of the Braun firm are not hung 
on the walls. MM. Braun also have 
reproduced many American galleries, 
both public and private. 

This firm, and especially its Ameri- 
can branch, has paid particular atten- 
tion to the proper framing of pictures, 
according to the various styles and 
periods. This phase of the business 
has been of peculiar importance here, 
where comparatively little is known of 
such details. Not infrequently Ameri- 
can frame-makers, and well known 
ones, consult the New York branch. 

Every American and every lover of 
pictures going abroad knows the Braun 
firm, and often when news comes by 
cable to America of the sale of some 
important picture out of a great Euro- 
pean collection, Braun & Co. will be 
found to have a handsome reproduc- 
tion of it and to be the only firm over 
here that has. 

Indeed, were a monument to be 
erected to the founder of the house, 
it should take the form of an allegori- 
cal statue worthy to be entitled, ''Art 
Enlightening the World.'' 
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